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said and done, models and masters play but a secon-
dary part. "The style," as Buffon did not say, "is
the man himself." It is with the man that we have
here principally to do.

Like most Scotsmen of account, John Ruskin had
a pedigree. It is interesting, but too elaborate, too
full of side issues to be detailed here. There is a
remote link with the Sir Andrew Agnew of the memor-
able speech at Dettingen, another with Ross the Arctic
explorer, but these scarcely count in any explanation
of his heredity. What is to the point is that he was
the son of a man whom he described as "an entirely
honest merchant," when he came to write his epitaph,
and the grandson of a woman of extraordinary force
of character. Ruskin sprang of commercial ancestry
on the father's side, and of seafaring people on the
mother's. That he came of the commercial classes he
tells us with a conscious candour worthy of Evan
Harrington. Harringtonesque, too, are his reminis-
cences of an aunt who kept a baker's shop in Croydon.
The confession is made with just that little excess of
geniality which betrays effort. With equal candour,
in the same book, he avows himself all for aristocracy,
though in no sense an aristocrat. No more need be
said. Let this glimpse of an amiable foible suffice.

Ruskin's grandfather was an Edinburgh wine-mer-
chant of good position, afterwards lost by imprudence.
His father, John James Ruskin, was educated at the
High School of Edinburgh, under the famous Dr.
Adam. He received that excellent sound old classical